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Participants on the "Lakeshore Birding Van Wagners Beach to Fifty Point" outing, it looks like they are dressed for a January 1 st outing 
but no, this was on 15 November, on an unseasonably cold day. See article on page 103 - photo Kevin McLaughlin. 
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Eared Grebe on Hamilton Harbour near Canada Centre for Inland Waters on 1 November 2014. Fortunately this bird was also present the following day\ 
and was recorded on the Hamilton Fall Bird Count; the 3rd Count record. See the write-up for the 41 st annual Hamilton Fall Bird Count on page 105 of this 

issue - photo Mike Veltri. 
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Editors Note. 

I have reprinted some comments (below) that I received about the Wood Duck . I don’t want to routinely publish these letters, but I had 
asked readers for their opinions and I am happy to receive them. Perhaps the printing of these comments will get others to think about 
these issues raised. We want a Wood Duck to reflect the wishes of the membership. This cannot be done without feedback. 

First and Foremost: Please don’t consider giving up the printed edition of the Wood Duck !! It is such a pleasure to read this in 
magazine form, not on the computer, or i-pad, especially now that we have colour photographs from our brilliant HNC photographers 
(on the good quality paper). 

I do think, however, that we could make a small charge for it. .. say $2 per copy, which would help defray printing and distribution 
costs. I agree that “Now for some Good News” is an odd title and that some of the articles have been pretty obscure. Some good news 
at least on this continent would be more relevant to the HNC and could easily include more successful conservation projects, etc. 

I very much enjoyed Christine Bishop’s book review on “Flight Behaviour” and just finished reading the book, after a long wait on the 
library list. Her comments were excellent! Just read Christine’s review of “The Reluctant Twitcher ” in this edition of the Wood Duck , 
which I had also read and enjoyed a few years ago. Keep it up! Great comments ... thanks Christine. Please include her photo next time. 
It’s so nice to have the photos of the authors of articles, which you had done in the recent issue. This idea should certainly be continued. 

Book reviews are a really good idea. I remember one a long time ago by Glenda Slessor. I eventually read that one too, again a 
fascinating and unusual novel and now a movie, (which I much enjoyed also); “The Life of Pi”. 

It would be a mistake to eliminate the reports on the speakers at meetings. People often miss a meeting due to other conflicts and 
like to have a report of the talk. Others have often commented that the report brings out details that they had missed when listening 
to the talk and Louise’s research on the issues for her own background information added a lot to the way the article was presented. 
Now Louise’s essays will be hard to replace, but we look forward to the writing styles of other Club members taking on this effort. 

What a fabulous article from Linda Thrower about the owl’s nest. She and her husband are brilliant naturalists. 

Finally, it is useful to have the board members, directors, and coordinators listed and their contact information at the front. I think 
Cheryl’s contact should be her e-mail address for the bird sightings, as well as her phone number. 

For this month if have resurrected the normal “Wood Ducks and Branches” on the front cover, mostly as it is the beginning of a New 
Year and to reaffirm our traditions. I will return to the “project” in the next issue (see Wood Duck Vol 67 page 196 - May 2014). 


Member Profile - Dennis Lewington 


by Bill Lamond 

D ennis Lewington was born in Hamilton in 1935. Most 
readers will know Dennis as an avid birdwatcher but he did 
not take up the hobby until 1980. Stamp collecting was a major 
hobby for Dennis in his younger days, and still is, although it 
is quite subordinate now to birding. Dennis remembers that he 
used to do a lot of fishing in his younger days as he had a keen 
interest in the outdoors. 

In 1957, his uncle Jim influenced him to buy property on the Sauble 
River near Sauble Falls, and there he built a cottage. Strange as it 
may seem, he owned this property before he ever owned a car! 
Of course he did not need a car at that time to get to the cottage, 
as his parents and his aunt and uncle, already had cottages on the 
Sauble River. He simply hitched a ride to the cottage with them. 

Dennis only worked for one employer his whole working life. 
This was Appleford Paper Products which changed ownership 
five times over Dennis’s 42 years at the company. Dennis started 
there as a compositor - a person who sets and corrects type and 
assembles text for printing - and eventually transferred into the 
office and became a sales representative for the balance of his 
working days. Work was where Dennis met his future wife Gwen, 
who was secretary to the general sales manager at the time. 
Dennis and Gwen married in 1967 and thereafter they spent 


much time at the cottage - but 
not birding. That is until 1979. 
That year, they decided to 
enlarge the cottage, and they 
built an addition out towards 
the river with windows right 
across the front. It was at this 
time, one day, upon looking 
out the window, that they 
saw this large woodpecker 
and were mystified as to what 
it was. They went out and 
purchased their first bird book, 
and, £ 7o and behold , it was a 



Dennis Lewington inspecting his 
bluebird trail[ Bruce County, on 5 
July 2009 - photo Peter Middleton. 


Pileated Woodpecker ; and that got us hooked on birding” Easy 
to see why a close sighting of this bird could make one finally 
“take notice” of birds. The “spark”, as they say. 


A couple of years later, Dennis read in the Spectator about a walk 
the Royal Botanical Gardens was having. He and Gwen decided 
to join them. There they met two members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club, Hazel Broker, and a chap named Paul Foster. 
These Club members realized that Dennis and Gwen had a 
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real interest in birds and they suggested that Dennis and Gwen 
should come out to the next Hamilton Naturalists Club meeting. 
They did, and joined the HNC right afterwards, and have been 
two of the most prominent birders in the Club ever since. From 
Dennis, “We have had a long and enjoyable membership with 
the Club, and one of the rewards was learning about many of 
the natural areas around Hamilton, which we never even knew 
existed, even though we were both born in Hamilton ”. One of 
Dennis’s favourite birding locations is along the Lake Ontario 
shoreline from Burlington to Fifty Point, especially Edgelake 
Park. They walk the relatively new Dofasco Trail regularly and 
like to bird the concession roads above the Escarpment is Stoney 
Creek, within the old Saltfleet Township. 



Dennis and Gwen Le wing ton inspecting their bluebird boxes , Bruce 


County ' 7 July 2009 - photo Peter Middleton. 

Dennis and Gwen were two of the original members of the Bird 
Study Group, which Bruce Duncan started over 25 years ago at the 
Nature Centre at the RBG. Dennis remembers sitting at long tables 
on round, high stools, and over time, he watched the Bird Study 
Group grow until they had to move to a larger facility. Dennis figures 
that he and Gwen have attended about 90% of the meetings. 

Dennis considers George Coker his mentor. Back in 1982, George 
gave Dennis four bluebird boxes and suggested that Dennis put up 
the boxes in the farming area to the east of Sauble Falls. Since then, 
their bluebird trail has grown to 100 boxes, all built and given to 
Dennis by George Coker. This has been a very interesting pastime 
for Dennis and Gwen in the months of May, June and July. To date, 
these boxes have fledged 2,723 Eastern Bluebirds, along with many 
Tree Swallows, Black-capped Chickadees and House Wrens. For 
the last two years in a row, because a Red Squirrel had enlarged 
the entrance hole, two broods of Great Crested Flycatchers have 
fledged from these boxes. Gwen is the “secretary”, and she does an 
excellent job of keeping the nesting records. 


Around this time, the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas began 1981. 
In 1983, a fellow birder from Port Elgin, Martin Parker, talked 
Dennis into taking on an Atlas square where their bluebird trail 
was located. It turned out to be a real education in birding for them 
as it was for many other Ontario birders. Again in 2001-2005 they 
volunteered for the second Atlas project and this time they took 
on two squares, the other one where their cottage is located. 

Over the years they have travelled extensively - to every 
State in the Union, except Hawaii, and they have visited most 
Wildlife Refuges and National Parks in both Canada and in the 
U.S.A. Their favourite states are Utah, Texas, Arizona and Florida. 
Perhaps their most cherished province is Newfoundland, where 
they have travelled twice. They marvelled at the icebergs at 
Twillingate and were fascinated by the seabird nesting colonies 
on the Avalon Peninsula. 

Dennis always looks forward to the Hamilton Fall Bird Count, 
a tradition for Dennis and Gwen for 30 years. They have been 
covering an area in Stoney Creek on the Mountain from Ridge 
Road to Hwy. 20 and Centennial Parkway to Fifty Road. Over the 
years they have had many good birds in this area including one 
of the first Great Egrets ever for the Count and the only Varied 
Thrush to date in 2006. Dennis and Gwen have seen many of the 
rare birds that have shown up in Hamilton over the years but the 
most exciting bird for Dennis was the Ivory Gull that he saw on 
Hamilton Harbour on 2 January 2001. For many area birders, 
this was their life experience with this rare arctic wanderer. 

Many of you will remember that the Lewingtons selflessly 
donated 125 acres of land to Ontario Nature in 2011 ( Wood Duck 
Vol 65, page 81) - “ Back in 1957, my father, my uncle and myself 
purchased this property, which consists of 125 acres and is located 
a half mile down the road from our own cottage near Sauble Falls. 
The property is classed as an Area of Natural and Scientific Interest 
(ANSI), and as such, cannot be developed. About a year ago, we 
decided to donate this land to Ontario Nature as a memorial to my 
parents ”. This became ON s 23 rd nature reserve in Ontario. What 
a wonderful legacy to leave! 

And of course, each May since 1984, Point Pelee is a “must” for 
them, and they spend at least 10 days there every year. As Dennis 
says “we check off people returning for another year just like we 
check off the birds we see\ 

As Dennis told me, “it has been a wonderful pastime, and we have 
certainly made friends with many, many interesting people along 
the way \ |~ 


At the January General Meeting 

Monday January 12, 2015; 7:30 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 
Kim Barrett (Senior Terrestrial Ecologist, Conservation Halton) & Jennifer Lawrence (President, Jennifer Lawrence 
and Associates Inc.) will speak on “Planning for Nature - How and When to Get Involved in the Planning Pro¬ 
cess.” An overview of the land use planning process in southern Ontario and ways that Club members can effectively 
provide input into the decision-making process. 
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October 20, 2014 


Bird Study Group Meeting Summary 

Important Birding Areas with Mike Burrell 


by Michael Rowlands 

T he first order of business at the October 20th meeting of 
the Bird Study Group was the awarding of the Bird of the 
Year Trophy for 2013 to Brandon Holden for his sighting of a 
Neotropic Cormorant. Smaller than the commonly seen Double- 
crested Cormorants and with a longer, wedge-shaped tail and 
a white-bordered throat pouch, these birds normally are found 
in South and Central America and as far north as Texas and 
Oklahoma. Reports of one in Whitby in May and in New York 
state in August, made Brandon extra vigilant of any flocks of 
cormorants he saw from his balcony on the lake in Stoney Creek. 
Sure enough, he spotted the characteristic profile of a Neotropic 
amidst hundreds of Double-cresteds on two consecutive days in 
August. Of the five birds nominated for the 2013 award (three 
of which Brandon was first to see), the judges ruled this one the 
Bird of the Year based on a voting formula of i) rarity in Ontario 
(30 points maximum), ii) rarity in the Hamilton Study Area (40 
points maximum), and iii) enjoyment factor [how many people 
actually see the bird] (40 points maximum). As Brandon was the 
only one to see the bird (photographed), the enjoyment factor 
score was rather low although it scored top marks in the HSA 
category - first record! - and high marks for Ontario rarity, as 
there are few provincial records. Well done, Brandon! 

Our guest speaker for the evening was Mike Burrell from 
Bird Studies Canada (BSC), who became their Important Bird 
Areas (IBA) Coordinator in August 2013. He came to explain 
Canadas IBA Program, which is similar to those of some 120 
non-governmental partner organizations around the world, 
all coordinated by Birdlife International, a global organization 
founded in the UK in the 1980s. Two national partners in 
Canada, BSC and Nature Canada, work collaboratively to identify, 
conserve, and monitor a network of sites that provide essential 
habitat for Canadas bird populations. 

International maintenance of IBAs is important because birds 
are very mobile and do not recognize political borders. Birds 
seen in Canada also spend time in - or over - other countries. 
The Hudsonian Godwit, for instance, migrates from Canadas 
Mackenzie delta to Uruguay annually. An important purpose of 
the IBA program is to identify sites that are critical for the long¬ 
term viability of bird populations around the world. Birds born 
in Canada heavily depend on IBAs in the south during the non¬ 
breeding season. 

When bird species regularly occur at a site in sufficient numbers 
during breeding, non-breeding or migration seasons, they 
become known as trigger species. The site at which they are found 
is designated as an IBA with global, continental, or national 
significance using four scientific, standardized criteria: 

1. Threatened species: A site qualifies if it holds at least 1% of 
the population of birds listed as threatened by the International 
Union for Conservation of Natures Red List of Threatened Species 


(global) or 1% of a population 
listed by the Committee on the 
Status of Endangered Wildlife in 
Canada (national). Mike showed 
us a video clip of thousands of 
Hudsonian Godwits in one of 
the many James Bay IBAs as an 
example. 

2. Congregation of species: A 
site qualifies if it holds >1% 
of the world population of a 
waterbird or seabird (global) or 
>1% of a continental population (continental). A video example 
was Bonaventure Island off the Gaspe coast of Quebec, where 
50,000 pairs of Northern Gannets congregate. 

3. Range-restricted species: A site qualifies if it holds a significant 
population of a species with a very restricted range (no sites meet 
this criterion in Canada). 

4. Biome-restricted assemblages: A site qualifies if it holds a 
significant population of a species in a restricted biome (no sites 
meet this criterion in Canada either). 

In Canada, IBAs range in size from very tiny patches of habitat, 
such as the Carden Plain IBA, to large tracts of land or water, such 
as our familiar West End of Lake Ontario IBA, which extends 
from the mouth of the Niagara River all the way to Port Credit. 
IBAs may encompass both private and public land and are defined 
solely by where the birds go! Some may partially or entirely 
overlap legally protected sites such as municipal, provincial or 
national parks or conservation areas. 

The IBA program came to Canada in the mid-1990s, and 597 
national sites and 70 sites within Ontario were found to meet the 
international criteria. Most sites are coastal, although there are lots 
of important interior sites as well, many of which are wetlands. 

We in the BSG appreciate the importance of birds and their 
roles in the ecosystem - as food for other species, as predators 
of some species (e.g., aerial insectivores), as habitat creators (e.g., 
woodpeckers), and as indicators of ecosystem health. Birding is 
also a major economic driver when you consider the millions 
of people who enjoy hearing and seeing birds as a hobby and 
the dollars they spend on books, equipment, and travelling to 
pursue their avocations. Responsible stewardship of IBAs is 
therefore a high priority and involves volunteer assistance from 
local communities, organizations and individuals. Field work, 
research and advocacy are required to safeguard sites. Consistent 
monitoring of trends in bird populations and assessment of habitat 
and conservation threats are needed to keep information current. 

Right now, one of the goals of the IBA Program is to have a network 
of volunteer caretakers active in 50% of Canadas IBAs within five 



Mike Burrell ot Burlington 
Seniors' Centre, 20 October 
2014 - photo Mike Rowlands. 
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years. British Columbia already has caretakers in 90% of its IBAs. So 
far, five provinces have been active in a national program (BC, AB, 
SK, QC, NS), and an Ontario caretaker network is now being set up. 

We can all support the IB A Program by increasing our awareness of 
specific sites (go online to the IBA Canada site at www.ibacanada. 
org), organizing a trip to an IBA, entering our bird sightings in 
IBAs on www.eBird.ca, volunteering data and technical expertise, 
and supporting caretakers (or becoming one). BSC provides 
loads of technical support with its many online tools. 

In questions from the floor at the end of his talk, Mike said that 
caretakers would receive a manual with lots of guidance. They 
would need to visit a site at least once a year or several times 
per year during active periods. Also, caretakers would organize 
stewardship projects within the site, and increase local awareness 
by reaching out to the public - especially school groups - to 
educate them about IBAs. His talk received a warm round of 
applause in appreciation and left us all with food for thought on 
what our next steps should be. 



Snowy Owl at Brantford Airport, 30 November 2014. This was 
about the fourth Snowy Owi seen in the HSA before the beginning 
of December, it appears that it is going to be another good year for 
"snowies" - photo Dan Chapman. 




HNC Hike Report 


- Van Wagners to Fifty Point 


Lakeshore Birding 

by Kevin McLaughlin 

M ost of the 28 enthusiasts in attendance are in the front cover 
photo, which was taken at the end of Fifty Road in late 
morning on November 15. It was a day of brisk southwest winds 
and sunny skies. Without doubt, this was the chilliest day that 
I have encountered since beginning these mid-November lake 
watching trips a decade or so ago. The temperature barely rose 
above 0°C but was warmed by good cheer from the participants 
and a leader dealing with a group that was lacking in any malice 
towards he and his dubious attempts at comedy. 

The group assembled at 8 a.m. on the waterfront trail at Hutchs 
Restaurant, then proceeded on to Grays Road and the viewing 



"I'm your leader and you'd better listen"! Kevin McLaughlin on the 
finer points of duck identification. Fifty Point Conservation Area, 15 
November 2014 - photo Judy Eberspaecher. 



final stop at Fifty Point Conservation Area. Despite the relative 
absence of waterfowl close to shore, we were treated to a splendid 
view of the lake from the beautiful new observation deck, which 
is less than two months old. 

In terms of birds seen, there was nothing of particular note, save 
for the scads of scoters, goldeneye and Long-tailed Ducks which 
were seen fairly well. We were aided by the excellent morning 
light in our efforts to work out different plumages of scoters and 
Common Goldeneyes. A well separated pair of Horned Grebes 
and a Common Loon added to the mix. 


Kevin doing an excellent job of spotting birds at Fifty Point Conservation 
Area, 15 November 2014 - photo Judy Eberspaecher. 

spot at Ernie Seager Park. As has been the case in other years, this 
location afforded the best and closest views of waterfowl. Next, we 
all walked down to Sayers Park and spent a while there. Following 
this, we went to Green Road, possibly the most panoramic 
vantage point on the south shore. Next came Fifty Road, then the 


My great thanks to all who attended. Your zeal for the birds we 
saw enhanced my own enthusiasm. I would be remiss in not 
extending a note of gratitude to Bruce Mackenzie of the Hamilton 
Conservation Authority, along with Janet at the gatehouse of Fifty 
Point for allowing us free entry into the park. ^ 
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And Now For Some Good News ! 


Ontario Government Moves to Restrict Neonicotinoid Use 

by Bill Lamond 


O n Tuesday November 25 th , insects in this province 
received some goods news. The Ontario government 
announced a plan to significantly restrict the use of bee-killing 
neonicotinoids (neonics) pesticides. The government pledged 
to work towards a goal of 80% reduction in the number of 
acres planted with neonicotinoid-treated corn and soybean 
seed by 2017. Ontario becomes the first province to propose 
a dramatic reduction in the use of these dangerous chemicals. 
What is most heartening about this, is that this announcement 
was actually accompanied by a plan as to how to meet this 
targeted reduction. Clear steps were laid out to achieve this goal. 

Currently, almost 100% of corn seeds and 60% of soybean seeds 
in Ontario are treated with deadly neonics - covering almost 
five million acres. The impact of these pesticides to bees has 
been devastating. In 2012 and 2013, tens of millions of bees 
died after nearby corn and soy fields were planted with neonic- 
treated seeds, and last winter honey bees in Ontario suffered a 
catastrophic overwintering loss of 58 percent. These regulations 
will be the first of its kind in North America, although European 
nations are light-years ahead in restricting the use of these bee¬ 
killing chemicals. 

The plan is to move millions of acres of Ontario corn and soy 
fields off neonics and these new regulations will be in place for 
the 2016 planting season. Tm sure all of us would like this to take 
effect immediately but unfortunately bureaucratic regulations 
tend to move slowly, especially in light of heavy lobbying that 
would take place from the chemical companies. 

This announcement from the government is due to the pressure 
that was being exerted by several environmental groups such 
as the David Suzuki Foundation, the Canadian Environmental 
Law Association, the Wilderness Committee, the Sierra Club, 
and Ontario Nature. All of these groups, and several others, had 
initiated member campaigns to put pressure on officials to take 
action. Many concerned citizens sent postcards and letters to the 
government calling for action. These groups have been building 
public awareness about the role and plight of pollinators, and 
promoting the necessary actions that government and citizens 
must take to protect pollinators. 

Of course, the Hamilton Naturalists Club has been heavily 
involved in this issue. HNC Conservation and Education 
Director Paul Smith wrote a letter in December of 2013 that was 
forwarded to HNC members via email, alerting members to the 
dangers of these pesticides. Just prior to this, Health Canadas Pest 
Management Regulatory Agency (PMRA) had determined that 
current agricultural practices related to the use of neonicotinoid 
treated corn and soybean seed, were affecting the environment 
due to their impacts on bees and other pollinators. The PMRA 
had asked the public to comment on the use of neonicotinoids 


by the end of the 2013. Pauls letter encouraged all of us to write 
letters to the PMRA giving our views on these pesticides.** 
Additionally, Hamilton Naturalists Club member Brenda Van 
Ryswyk wrote an article in the Wood Duck recently (Why Worry 
About Neonicotinoids? - Vol 67, page 137) detailing the effects of 
these dangerous pesticides. Also, the HNC has partnered with 
Environment Hamilton in creating the Pollinators Paradise 
Project. This project works with the community to create 
pollinator habitat corridors across the City, by planting milkweed 
and other wildflowers. It also shares information and resources 
about chemical threats to pollinators, especially neonicotinoids. 
The HNC and Environment Hamilton co-hosted a forum for 
public education outreach activity entitled, “ Disappearing Act: 
Where have all our Pollinators Gone?” on October 9, 2014 at the 
Spectator Building. Over 100 people in attendance heard from 
four expert speakers on this timely topic. 





This is one of the 45 bee species of the genus Coelioxvs . Members of this genus 
can be recognized by the pointed abdomen and if you see them sleeping you will 
have no doubt which genus you're dealing with: they sleep with their legs in the 
air as they grab a stem or leaf with their jaws. The larvae are cleptoparasites, 
stealing pollen and nectar from nests of leaf cutter bees. Royal Botanical Gardens, 
Burlington, 26 August 2014 - photo Herman van Barneveld 

We can hope that these reduction targets will be met. Now we 
need the federal government to do the same. We can also wish 
that there will eventually be an outright ban on neonics as there 
was in the European Union in the spring of 2013. Groups such as 
the Wilderness Committee are asking members to sign a petition 
calling on the federal government to ban neonics in Canada. 
Although the Ontario government has taken an important 
first step to restrict neonics, the only way to fully protect our 
beleaguered bees and wild pollinators is to completely phase out 
neonics right across Canada. A complete neonic ban in Canada 
is what is eventually required. 

At least the Ontario action is a beginning. Hr 

**Readers will remember from the previous Wood Duck [Vol 67 page 
90] that a letter from the Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists to two 
federal cabinet ministers , voicing concerns about government-approved 
chemicals that damage bee colonies [neonicotinoids], attracted the ire of 
the Canada Revenue Agency in challenging the K-W Field Naturalists 
charitable status. 
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Hamilton Fall Bird Count 2014 


by Bill Lamond 

I t was quite a day on the 2014 Hamilton Fall Bird Count 
(HFBC). It is hard to believe that after 40 years, that we could 
beat the previous record count by four species. We recorded 153 
species in the HSA on 2 November 2014, beating the previous 
high of 149 set two years ago. Not only that, but we recorded nine 
other Count-Period (CP) species [seen day before or day after 
Count , but not on Count day]. Usually we see 1-3 CP birds, but 
this years total was unprecedented, making for a three-day list of 
162 species in the study area. I wondered a few years back if it was 
possible if we could ever hit 150 species on Count day and now I 
have to wonder what the upper limit is. 



Adult Pomarine Jaeger, photographed on 1 November 2014 by Rob Porter at 
Van Wagners Beach. Luckily this bird was present the next day on the Count. 


On the Monday after the Count, after most of the results were 
in, I figured we would have about 144 species. I knew that there 
were a lot of good birds observed, but it didn’t seem that much 
more than normal, and with uncommon birds like Snow Goose, 
Brown Thrasher and Eastern Towhee unreported, I figured the 
total would not be exceptional. When I counted up the list for 
the first time and got 151,1 was sure I had miscounted. A second 
count confirmed the record number. I was stunned. Two more 
species were added with later reports, making the 153 total. 

So what is the explanation for this record total? Hard to know 
for sure. There were a lot of lingering passerines and shorebirds. 
Why were they lingering? That is impossible to state with 
certainty, but we had not had any extended cold weather prior 
to the Count. Certainly some below average temperatures, but 
nothing exceptional, and no real killing frosts. In fact, I found it 
remarkable how many trees still had leaves on them while I was 
conducting the Count. Not just non-natives like Norway Maples 
and White Mulberries, but natives such as Sugar Maples and Red 
Oaks. Perhaps a lot of this record could be due just to chance, and 
of course a lot of it could due to the hordes of keen observers out 
on Count day; the Count area is being scoured like never before 
with experienced birders who know all the good spots in their 
areas. Nonetheless, I’m sure the weather had a lot to do with the 
bird diversity in the study area in early November. 

The weather on Count day was excellent for birding. I got out 


shortly after midnight to 
listen for screech owls along 
the Grand River. It was quite 
windy, and it was still windy 
when I got up later at 6 a.m. 

However, the wind really 
subsided at dawn, making for 
a beautiful morning to record calling owls, as well as other calling 
birds as they awoke. It was chilly, -3°C, but nothing exceptional, 
and it was essentially full sun for the whole day. Winds picked 
up, out of the NW, as the day progressed but these winds were 
only moderate. The temperature climbed to a high of 8°C by 
early afternoon, making for a very pleasant day to be outside. It 
could have been much worse as typified by the previous day - 
very strong winds, complete cloud-cover and a high of 2°C. That 
would have been brutal! 

The highlight of the fall count this year was certainly the 
Wilson’s Phalarope at Princess Point recorded by Rob Dobos 
and Cheryl Edgecombe, although it had been present for a few 
days previously. This was the first Count record of this shorebird 
and the latest record ever for the Hamilton Study Area. Other 
highlights included: the 2 nd Count records of Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Wilson’s Warbler and Yellow-headed Blackbird; the 3 rd 
Count records of Eared Grebe, Magnolia Warbler and Brewer’s 
Blackbird; 4 th Count record of Baird’s Sandpiper; 5 th Count 
record of Cackling Goose; 7 th Count records of Great Egret (2), 
Red Phalarope and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher; and 8 th Count records 
of Pomarine Jaeger and Swainson’s Thrush (2). All of the above 
species are considered “significantspecies 3 , species seen on 20% of 
Counts or less. There were 14 “significant species 3 ’ this year, tying 
that total for the 1975 Count. Certainly the 2014 HFBC was one 
of the best Counts ever. 



Wilson's Phalarope, 4 November 2014, Princess Point, Cootes Paradise 
- photo Joanne Redwood. This bird was a first record for the Hamilton 
Fall Bird Count. This individual was present since 30 October 2014. 


Other “good birds” (recorded on less than 50% of counts), that 
did not make the “significant species ” grade, included; Osprey, 
Golden Eagle (9!), Black-legged Kittiwake, Lesser Black-backed 
Gull, Sanderling, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Eastern Phoebe, Blue- 
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headed Vireo, House Wren, Lapland Longspur; Orange-crowned 
Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Savannah Sparrow, Lincolns Sparrow 
(3!), White-winged Crossbill, and Common Redpoll. In regards 
to finches, Evening Grosbeak was also recorded this year, with 
finch diversity clocking in at seven species. It is also noteworthy 
that a Ring-necked Pheasant was recorded this year; this species 
is hanging on although just barely. 



Usually I hardly discuss Count-Period (CP) birds but there were so 
many this year, and almost all of these were excellent records, that 
they need to be mentioned. To have nine CP birds is incredible, 
exhibiting how much birds move around with weather systems. 
And indeed a strong system passed through on the day before 
the Count. Almost all of these CP birds were found in areas that 
were well-surveyed on the actual Count. It was interesting that 
three of these CP birds were gulls and three were shorebirds. The 
highlight of these was the Red Knot that showed up at Redhill 
Parkway Stormwater Pond on November 3 rd . This bird would 



Fox Sparrow, Coldspring Valley, 2 November 2014 - photo Rob Porter. 


have vied with Wilsons Phalarope as the “bird of the count” had 
it been seen on the Count day. Nonetheless, it too is the latest 
record ever for the HSA. A Ruddy Turnstone was at Windermere 
Basin on November 1 st , a species which has been seen only twice 
before on the fall count. An excellent record was the nine Purple 
Sandpipers - a record-high count for the HSA - on November 
3 rd off of Van Wagners Beach. This rare HSA species has been 
recorded on four previous counts. The CP gulls - Sabines Gull, 
Little Gull, Thayer’s Gull - were all species which have been seen 
only once before on a fall count. The Sabines Gull was seen the 
day after and the other two species were seen the day before the 


Count. Interestingly this is the 4 th CP record of Little Gull. The 
three other CP birds were Snow Goose and Northern Goshawk, 
seen the day before, and Parasitic Jaeger, seen both the day before 
and day after the Count. 

This was not a year for high numbers, as very few species were 
reported in record-high totals; only three species were record- 
high. Most notably White-winged Scoters at 4,283, doubled the 
previous high in 2012. The other two species, Bald Eagle and 
Common Raven, are both resident species on the increase in the 
study area, and their record totals are no surprise. There were a 
few species with record-low totals. It is perhaps no surprise that 
American Kestrel had its poorest showing ever at 12 individuals, 
a far cry from the high totals (about 100-120) recorded in the late 
80s and early 90s. It is well-known that this species has declined 
markedly as a breeding bird in southern Ontario but its numbers 
this year could be related more to weather or just chance. Belted 
Kingfisher is similarly declining and the 10 observed this year is 
the lowest ever. However, again this could be just chance, as last 
years numbers were respectable. 

There was little to be disappointed about with the 2014 Count. 
As mentioned previously, Brown Thrasher, and somewhat 
surprisingly, Eastern Towhee were missed. However, thrasher is 
only recorded 40% of the time so not really a big miss. Similarly, 
towhee has been missed on 10 counts in the past so it is not a sure 
thing. American Woodcock was missed for only the 5 th time, with 
all of these misses in the last 15 years, and four of these in the 
last nine years. I know this species has declined, but American 
Woodcock numbers on the fall count are baffling. The species 
was recorded every year for the first 28 Counts with some sample 
high counts of 9; 7; 10; 12; 18. Eighteen American Woodcocks! 
That was on the 1995 Count. Tm not sure why they are missed 
so frequently now. Perhaps counters just keep on trails and don’t 
walk woodland interiors as much as they did in the past. 

I would like to thank all of the 157 participants on this years’ 
Count - tying a record number! Your dedication is wonderful. I 
would also like to thank everyone for getting their results to me 
so fast. I had most of the results the day after and the rest of the 
results were in by the end of the week. 

2014 RESULTS 

Area Covered : Selected areas within a 40.2km radius (25 miles) of 
Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, Ontario (Hamilton Study Area-HSA) 
including: the Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to Beamsville; 
the Conservation Areas of Berry, Binbrook, Burns, Confederation, 
Felker’s Falls, Fifty Point, Iroquois Heights, Mountsberg, Dumfries, 
Valens, Dundas Valley, and Spencer Gorge; Grass, Islay, Puslinch, 
Mohawk and Dunmark Lakes; Bronte Creek Provincial Park; 
Scotch Block Reservoir; Cootes Paradise; Woodland and Hamilton 
Cemeteries; King’s Forest; Esquesing, Crawford, Rockton, Patterson, 
Hyde and Frank Tracts; Bronte, Rattray, Middletown, and Van 
Wagners Marshes; Windermere Basin; Courtcliffe Park; Rock 
Chapel Sanctuary; Kerncliff Park, City View Park, Lowville Park; 
Waterworks Park; Joe Sam’s Park; Shell Park; Green Lane Wetland; 
Brantford and Tom Howe (Hagersville) Landfills; Six Nations 
Indian Reserve; Beverly Swamp; Hamilton Harbour; Windermere 
Basin; Mill, Milton Town & Tollgate Ponds; Smithville, Grimsby, 
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and Cainsville Sewage Ponds; Borers, Ancaster, Stoney, Bronte, and 
Oakville Creek ravines; Red Hill, Dundas, and Hendrie Valleys; and 
the Grand River from Cayuga to Cambridge. 



Great Egret at West Pond, Cootes Paradise, 18 November 2014 - photo 
Joanne Redwood. This same individual was seen on the November 2 nd Count. 


Sunday, November 2, 2014 : 12:00-12:15 a.m. (owling), 2:45-6:30 
a.m. (owling), 6:45 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Weather at Hamilton Airport: 
Temperature -3.0°C at sunrise, increasing to a high of 8°C. Winds 
moderate overnight, calming at dawn, then increasing to 16 km/hr 
by mid-afternoon. Winds out of the N in the morning, switching to 
W by noon. Some minor clouds at dawn, but largely cloudless for 
most of the day. 157 observers in 74 parties. Total party-hours: 452.8. 

Species: Underlined totals represent record-high numbers. 
Numbers in brackets following underlined totals give the previous 
high count followed by the year (s). Record low totals are in brackets. 
Underlined species require documentation for the Hamilton Bird 
Records Committee either as date or geographic rarities based on 
Date Guide to the Birds of the Hamilton Area. Italicized species are 
“significant species” - species seen on 20% of counts or fewer. 

Brant 1; Canada Goose 12,600; Cackling Goose 1; Mute Swan 
165; Trumpeter Swan 85; Tundra Swan 36; Wood Duck 44; 
Gadwall 237; American Wigeon 307; American Black Duck 
217; Mallard 4,343; Blue-winged Teal 2; Northern Shoveler 152; 
Northern Pintail 68; Green-winged Teal 546; Canvasback 1; 
Redhead 320; Ring-necked Duck 315; Lesser Scaup 202; Greater 
Scaup 669; Surf Scoter 200; White-winged Scoter 4,283 (2,130- 
2012); Black Scoter 305; Long-tailed Duck (Oldsquaw) 14,176; 
Bufflehead 658; Common Goldeneye 633; Hooded Merganser 
743; Common Merganser 221; Red-breasted Merganser 2,247; 
Ruddy Duck 514; Ring-necked Pheasant 1; Ruffed Grouse 5; 
Wild Turkey 66; Red-throated Loon 24; Common Loon 26; Pied¬ 
billed Grebe 16; Horned Grebe 44; Red-necked Grebe 20; Eared 
Grebe 1; Double-crested Cormorant 261; Great Blue Heron 86; 
Great Egret 2; Black-crowned Night-Heron 9; Turkey Vulture 
219; Osprey 1; Bald Eagle 20 (16-2013); Northern Harrier 17; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 18; Coopers Hawk 21; Red-shouldered 
Hawk 9; Red-tailed Hawk 392; Rough-legged Hawk 10; Golden 
Eagle 9; American Kestrel 12 (low) (15-1978); Merlin 5; Peregrine 
Falcon 5; American Coot 745; Sandhill Crane 27; Black-bellied 
Plover 4; Killdeer 88; Greater Yellowlegs 25; Lesser Yellowlegs 
10; Sanderling 3; Bairds Sandpiper 1; Pectoral Sandpiper 13; 
Dunlin 34; Wilsons Snipe 2; Wilsons Phalarope 1; Red Phalarope 
1; Black-legged Kittiwake 2; Bonaparte’s Gull 127; Ring-billed 
Gull 7,401; Herring Gull 2,521; Lesser Black-backed Gull 1; Great 
Black-backed Gull 64; Pomarine Jaeger 1; Rock Pigeon 1,850; 
Mourning Dove 838; Eastern Screech-Owl 25; Great Horned Owl 
4; Northern Saw-whet Owl 3 (all banded at Ruthven); Long-eared 
Owl 1; Short-eared Owl 1; Belted Kingfisher 10 (low) (12-1985); 


Red-bellied Woodpecker 141; Yellow-belled Sapsucker 3; Downy 
Woodpecker 348; Hairy Woodpecker 99; Northern Flicker 17; 
Pileated Woodpecker 7; Eastern Phoebe 5; Northern Shrike 3; 
Blue-headed Vireo 1; Blue Jay 1,205; American Crow 2,677; 
Common Raven L2 (9-2013); Horned Lark 84; Black-capped 
Chickadee 2,162; Tufted Titmouse 11; Red-breasted Nuthatch 
82; White-breasted Nuthatch 341; Brown Creeper 49; Carolina 
Wren 63; House Wren 2; Winter Wren 33; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet 326; Ruby-crowned Kinglet 43; 
Eastern Bluebird 160; Gray-cheeked Thrush 1; Swainsons Thrush 
2; Hermit Thrush 57; American Robin 1,884; Gray Catbird 1; 
Northern Mockingbird 30; European Starling 22,254; American 
Pipit 123; Cedar Waxwing 611; Lapland Longspur 2; Snow Bunting 
124; Orange-crowned Warbler 2; Nashville Warbler 3; Common 
Yellowthroat 3; Magnolia Warbler 1; Yellow-rumped Warbler 
37; Wilsons Warbler 1; American Tree Sparrow 775; Chipping 
Sparrow 11; Field Sparrow 4; Savannah Sparrow 1; Fox Sparrow 
119; Song Sparrow 145; Lincolns Sparrow 3; Swamp Sparrow 25; 
White-throated Sparrow 301; White-crowned Sparrow 35; Dark¬ 
eyed Junco 1,955; Northern Cardinal 635; Red-winged Blackbird 
2,142; Eastern Meadowlark 2; Yellow-headed Blackbird 1; Rusty 
Blackbird 40; Brewers Blackbird 1; Common Grackle 666; Brown¬ 
headed Cowbird 26; Purple Finch 19; House Finch 364; White¬ 
winged Crossbill 1; Common Redpoll 4; Pine Siskin 112; American 
Goldfinch 1,429; Evening Grosbeak 5; House Sparrow 1,334. 

Total : 153 species; 101,513 individuals. 

Count-Period Birds (9!) (seen day before or day after the Count 
but not on Count day): Snow Goose (6); Northern Goshawk; 
Ruddy Turnstone; Red Knot ; Purple Sandpiper (9); Sabines Gull; 
Little Gull; Thayer s Gull; Parasitic Jaeger 

Observers: Ryan Archer, Anna Baranova, Rosalind Barden, Don 
Barnet, Glen Barnett, Glenn Barrett, Graham Barrett, Kim Barrett, 
Naomi Barrett, Gerten Basom, Peter Booker, Jason Bracey, Hazel 
Broker, Courtney Brown, Duane Brown, Wayne Bullock, Kirsten 
Burling, Jim Burrell, Mike Cadman, Lindsay Campbell, Jerry Chappie, 
Nina Chappie, Barb Charlton, Shena Chisholm, Curtis Combdon, Barry 
Coombs, Mark Cranford, Rob Crawford, Bill Crins, Carol Croke, Ken 
Dance, Donna DeBruin, Marco DeBruin, Ross Dickson, Rob Dobos, 
Gerry Doekes, Andrew Don, Dave Don, Cheryl Edgecombe, Lois 
Evans, Luc Fazio, Marion Fletcher, Randy Fowler, Brett Fried, Nancy 
Furber, Denys Gardiner, Fraser Gibson, Scott Gibson, Alex Gray, Jerry 
Guenther, Lyn Hanna-Folkes; John Hannah, Bill Harris, Marlene Hart, 
Erika Hentsch, Jim Heslop, Jackson Hudecki, Scott Hulme, Rhondda 
James, Beth Jefferson, Mark Jennings, Barry Jones, Carol Jones, Anne 
Kaiser, Andrew Keaveney, Bonnie Kinder, Joan Kotanen, Ruth Kroft, Bill 
Lamond (compiler), Sarah Lamond, Mike Lepage, Dennis Lewington, 
Gwen Lewington, Joyce Litster, Rick Ludkin, Garrett Luft, Ron Luft, 
Rudy Luff, Robert Maciver, Bruce Mackenzie, Laurie Mackenzie, Anne 
MacLaren, Calvin MacLaren, David Maltby, Len Manning, Arlene 
McCaw, Jim McCaw, Sheldon McGregor, Bill Mcllveen, Barb McKean, 
Anne McLagan, Kevin McLaughlin, Don McLean, Anthony Meaney, 
Chantel Miller, Jason Miller, Matt Mills, Brian Mishell, Dolores Mishell, 
David Moffat, Chris Motherwell, George Naylor, Owen Novoselac, Ben 
Oldfield, John Olmsted, Rose Petersen, Chris Phillips, Karin Philp, Paul 
Philp, Brian Pomfret, Mary Pomfret, Norm Pomfret, Richard Poort, 
Rob Porter, Jim Pringle, Bill Read, Wilma Robertson, Jim Sanderson, 
Susan Sanderson, Asa Sjoberg, Alf Senior, Josh Shea, George Sims, 
Joan Sims, Bill Smith, Ian Smith, Nancy Smith, Paul Smith, Bob Stamp, 
Larry Staniforth, Chris Street, Mike Street, John Struger, Neil Taylor, 
Tys Theysmeyer, Peter Thoem, Tom Thomas, John Tomins, Michelle 
Tomins, Margaret Troy, Marina van Twest, Rohan van Twest, Josh 
Vandermeulen, Donald Vermithrax, Rob Waldhuber, Phil Walker, Joan 
Wallace, Angie Williams, Don Wills, Bill Wilson, Karen Wood, David 
Wood, Ross Wood, Brett Woodman, Elly Woodman, Brian Wylie, 
Tony Zammit, (Hamilton Naturalists Club, Kitchener-Waterloo Field 
Naturalists, South Peel Naturalists Club, Guelph Field Naturalists). ^ 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - January 2015 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT HNC HIKES - All of our leaders are volunteers who enjoy sharing their knowledge and time. 
The HNC assumes no responsibility for injuries of any kind sustained by anyone as a result of participating in any of these activities. 
Please assess your own ability to participate. Hikes are sometimes cancelled or rescheduled. You are advised to check the HNC 
website (www.hamiltonnature.org) before setting out, to ensure that the hike has not been rescheduled. Generally, pets on hikes are 
discouraged as they startle wildlife, damage nests, and interfere with the enjoyment of others. Contact the leader before bringing 
your pet and for other questions. We also publicize Royal Botanical Gardens hikes and events. Most RBG programs require pre¬ 
registration one week prior. There is a charge for these activities except for the Sunday Get Back To Nature Walks. For information on 
RBG hikes: Liz Rabishaw, Public Program Bookings, RBG, 905-527-1158 (1-800-694-4769) ext. 270. programs@rbg.ca www.rbg.ca 

4 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Fiendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry FHii Gate parking Lot. if the weather is inclement ; call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

10 January (Saturday) 8:30 to 12:00. HNC - Winter Ducks & Gulls. Join local skilled birder Len Manning as we visit some of 

Fia mi/ton's best duck & gull winter hotspots. Get your 2015 list started with all the waterbirds western Lake Ontario has to offer! 
Meet at the south side of the Burlington Canal Lift Bridge, which has plenty of parking along the lake side of Eastport Drive. We'll 
be travelling from the canal to Windermere Basin, and to other locations as time permits. Meet at Burlington Canal Lift Bridge, 
Beach B/vd, Fiamiiton. Transit: The FiSR "11 Parkdaie "bushasa stop nearby at Beach B/vd and Eastport Dr. This bus also connects 
from Burlington. There will be others who can offer rides between locations as we move around. Storm date: next day. 

11 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet 
at the parking lot. if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

12 January (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. Planning for Nature - How and When to Get Involved in the Planning 
Process. Speakers Kim Barrett (Senior Terrestrial Ecologist, Conservation Halton) & Jennifer Lawrence (President, Jennifer Lawrence 
and Associates Inc.) will give an overview of the land use planning process in southern Ontario and discuss ways that Club members 
can effectively provide input to the decision-making process. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road West, Burlington. 

17 January - April 12. RBG's winter exhibit Frogs: A Chorus of Colours. Something for everyone, hop to it and check us out - 
www. rbg. ca/frogs. 

17 January (Saturday) 9:00 a.m. - 12:00. HNC - Winter Birding in Dundas. Join local birder Rob Porter on a tour of birding 
hotspots of Dundas. We will meet at the parking lot behind the Olympic Park rink for a hike though "Olympic Woods", a well- 
known and popular winter birding location with frequent sightings of uncommon and rare winter visitors. Then, the group will 
car-pool down to Desjardins Canal for a look at winter waterfowl species present there. We will then car-pool up to Fallsview 
Road at Dyment's Farm for a look at winter field species such as Snow Bunting, Horned Lark, and hopefully a Lapland Longspur 
or two. Meet at Olympic Park rink, 70 Olympic Drive, Dundas. Rob Porter: rob@inpictures.ca. 

18 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, meet at 
the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

18 January (Sunday) 2 to 4 p.m. RBG - Family Snowshoeing (Winter Hike) at the Nature Centre. Snowshoeing or Winter Hike, 
and a bonfire with cocoa. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12 Single, $30 Family. 

19 January (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month Dave Moore speaking on Common Tern Colonies 
in the Hamilton area. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 

22 January (Thursdays) 7 to 9:30 p.m. RBG - Carving Nature from Wood at RBG Centre. Create a realistic robin in this 10- 
week course (for beginners or seasoned carvers). Also an open studio where participants may finish off previous projects. Pre- 
registration required. Fee: $125 plus materials (payable to the instructor). 

24 January (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 27, 
however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences that 
generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

25 January (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, meet at the 
Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

25 January (Sunday) 6 to 8 p.m. RBG - Snowshoeing Adventure/ Winter Walk at the Nature Centre (adults only). Experience 
the woods in a different light... moonlight! Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

25 January (Sunday) 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. HNC - Identifying Wildflower Remains in Winter. A remarkable number of wildflowers 
can still be identified at this time of year. We will be identifying wildflowers by their stems and other remains. Also, we will identify 
some trees by bark shape and look and listen for birds along the way. Leaders: Dean Gugler and Fleur-Ange Lamothe - visit their 
website at http://www.deanswildflowers.com/. Meet the Dundas Sanctuary Park parking lot. Contact Dean and Fleur-Ange at 
dgugler@gmail.com for details. For directions see http://www.deanswildflowers.com/Maps/Sanctuary_Park_Parking.htm 
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DATES TO REMEMBER - February 2015 


1 February (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Hendrie Valley, meet 
at Cherry Hill Gate parking Lot. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

7 February (Saturday) 14:00 - 20:00 p.m. HNC - Winter Hawks and Owls Car Hike. Join the HNC's owl-and-raptor-finding 
experts, Ken and Angie Williams, on a trip through local spots where owls and raptors can be found. Expected species include 
Rough-legged hawk, Short-eared Owl, Great-horned Owl, Eastern Screech-Owl, Northern Shrike, and other over-wintering species. 
Meet at Tim Horton's by 2:00 P.M. at corner of Mud St. and Centennial Parkway (Hwy. 20), Stoney Creek. We tour from 2:00 
p.m. until after dark and we've seen enough owl species. Bring snacks/lunch for dinner in the car; we may return to Tim Hortons 
for break and hot drinks before going for nocturnal owls, if you do not have a car, HSR bus "44 RYMAL" stops at Mud Street & 
Centennial, there will be plenty of participants that will be willing to offer a ride. Storm date: Sunday, February 8 at same time. 

7 February (Saturday) 8:00 p.m. Hamilton Assocation Lecture: New Eyes on the Cold Universe - The Atacama Large Millimeter 
Array with Christine Wilson. The Atacama Large Millimeter Array (ALMA) is a recently completed, extremely powerful radio 
telescope on a high plateau in northern Chile. The first scientific results from ALMA include stunning images ranging from very young 
stars, still in the process of forming, to galaxies at the limits of the visible universe. Dr. Wilson will give an overview of the telescope, 
its daunting construction, and some of the exciting science being conducted with it. Dr. Wilson is a professor in the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy at McMaster University and has been the Canadian ALMA Project Scientist since 1999 in a variety of roles 
throughout design and construction. She recently spent six months based in Santiago, Chile, working with the telescope. Room 1A1 
of the Ewart Angus Centre (EAC). The EAC is in the north-west corner (rear) of the huge, muiti-storey McMaster University Medical 
Centre (MUMC), also known more formally as the McMaster Site of the Hamilton Health Sciences Corporation. 

8 February (Sunday) 2 to 4:00 p.m. RBG - Winter Tree ID at the Nature Centre, RBG. Learn essential skills to recognize 
characteristics of common woody plants during their leafless dormancy. With Jon Peter, curator and plant records manager at 
RBG. Pre-registration required. Fee: $15. 

8 February (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Princess Point, meet 
at the parking lot. if the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

9 February (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC Monthly Meeting. The Young and the Restless: Exploring the Universe's Most Spectacular 
Explosions with Light Echoes. This talk will sound fomilior to many of you os it was scheduled for this month in 2013. However our 
speaker Doug Welch, was unable to attend. Thankfully it has been rescheduled. Supernovae and other luminous transients produce 
such prodigious quantities of light that the very tiny fraction scattered towards Earth by interstellar dust hundreds of light years 
away can still be studied with large telescopes. In this talk, Doug Welch will describe what has been learned about supernovae 
and their precursors using this technique, that provides the ability to study outbursts centuries afterwards and from different 
perspectives in three-dimensional space. Doug Welch is an observational astronomer who is a Professor in the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy at McMaster University. He also enjoys birding and nature photography. Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains 
Road West, Burlington. 

15 February (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes North Shore, meet 
at the Nature Centre, Arboretum location, Old Guelph Road. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

16 February (Monday) 7:30 p.m. HNC - Bird Study Group meeting. This month Jean Iron will be speaking on [<arctic birds of 
Iceland, Greenland and Canada. Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 

21 February (Saturday) 7 to 9:00 p.m. RBG - Owl Prowl at the Nature Centre, RBG. Learn myth, magic, legends, folklore and ecology of 
owls, then head out onto the trails to try "conversing" with some local residents. Pre-registration required. Fee: $12, or Family Rate $30. 

21 February (Saturday) 9:30 a.m. to noon. Junior Naturalists Club at the Nature Centre. The Jr. Nats Club started September 
27, however registration is still possible. Since the Club was formed in 1986, it has instilled children with learning experiences 
that generate a life-long respect and appreciation of the natural world. Parents must be either RBG or Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
members. Ages 7-12. Cost is $90, then $80 each sibling. Meeting dates are the 4th Saturday of each month, September to May. 

22 February (Sunday) 2 to 3:30 p.m. RBG - Get Back to Nature Walk. Free Nature hike (donations welcome). Cootes South Shore, meet 
at the Aviary parking lot, Oak Knoll Drive, Hamilton. If the weather is inclement, call Program Update Line 905-527-1158 ext. 404. 

28 February (Saturday) 1 - 2:30 p.m. HNC - Awakening to Winter. Come and explore Tyneside Trail at Binbrook Conservation Area 
with leader Kyle McLoughlin (kylemcloughlin@gmail.com) to learn the language of winter. Experience the season like it was your very first 
time. This is a great opportunity to see things that you never get a chance to in our warmer seasons. Learn about winter tracks, the unique 
structure of certain trees, and how to use this incredible season to find the hidden gems that are present all year round. The hike will take 
1.5 hours at most and is guaranteed to be interesting.Tyneside Trail, Mt Hope. Park at the west entrance of Binbrook Conservation Area, 
off Tyneside Road, about a half kilometre south of Chippewa Road. No fees are charged in this parking lot. 
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The Long Watch 

by Peter Thoem 


I had read about the Big Sit, a somewhat competitive birding 
event that takes place on an October weekend right across the 
USA. Big Sit participants confine themselves to their own small 
(17 foot radius) area and record all species seen and heard over 
a 24-hour period; they have fun (I hope), share results and some 
people win prizes. 

I’m not sure that Id call the Big Sit inspirational but my own 
experience tells me that sitting quietly for a while often produces 
more interesting bird sightings. I wondered what might result 
from spending all day in a single spot, recording all individual 
birds seen and heard. While we re at it, why not make it a team 
effort. Better yet, do it every year to accumulate some worthwhile 
historical data; and to top it off, counting numbers can tell us 
more about populations than list-ticking. 

I proposed the idea to Tys 
Theysmeyer, head of RBG’s 
Natural Lands division. Tys 
said hed been looking for 
a good, long-term bird¬ 
monitoring project to better 
understand local avian 
populations and trends. “This 
would be ideal.” He said. So 
we started planning. 

We agreed that a site in 
Hendrie Valley would fit 
nicely. It is a very bird-rich 
place, has a varied mix of 
habitats: mature woodlands, 
open water, marsh and 
watercourse; its sheltered, 
theres plenty of food, has fairly easy walk-in access and there is a 
secure, high and dry lookout platform in just the right place. We 
divided up the work. I said Id find the volunteer birders to do the 
watch, Tys agreed that RBG would provide the logistical support; he 
assigned the job to David d’Entremont, a likeable and enthusiastic 
young biologist. 

And so on October 4th we staged our first Long Watch. We planned 
to start counting at seven, just before sunrise, and end twelve hours 
later. Bob Curry, our dean of birding, opted to arrive on site at six 
to listen for migrant Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes. As 
it turned out, he heard no thrushes that morning but a couple of 
sentinel Great Horned Owls made up for it. I arrived in the half- 
light just before seven. It was blustery and rain threatened. I was 
in time to see an American Woodcock fly down in a tumbling 
zigzag and to catch the first of several Bald Eagles heading off to 
some unseen perch. 

We divided the day into shifts and kept records for each. They 
were all productive, each with its own highlights; we recorded a 
total of 1150 birds in 50 species. Listing them here would soon 


become tiresome but there were 
many expected migrants, like Blue 
Jays by the dozens, White-throated 
Sparrows and Northern Flickers. A 
bunch of Black-capped Chickadees 
hung around all day. They’re almost 
certainly year-round residents, as 
were Red-bellied Woodpeckers and 
White-breasted Nuthatches 

We encountered singles of Eastern Towhee, Carolina Wren, 
Northern Mockingbird and Northern Harrier. It took some 
close watching and listening to find a couple of Winter Wrens, 
a Magnolia Warbler and a Common Yellowthroat; hearing 
them is one thing, seeing them quite another. The sight of two 

nearby Cooper’s Hawks, 
one diving like a bat out 
of hell to seize something 
on the woodland’s edge (a 
chipmunk maybe?) or both 
of them cruising around 
and sometimes playing 
aerial-tag with a pair of 
Red-tailed Hawks was a 
spectacle. 

The second shift witnessed 
some of the most 
spectacular aerial antics 
ever. An adult and a juvenile 
Bald Eagle, passed fairly 
low overhead, and, as we 
watched, the adult closed 
to the juvenile and somehow 
managed to hand over a fish. Moments later, the juvenile flicked 
the fish into the air, the adult, several metres lower, turned, back- 
pedaled and caught the fish. Bonnie Kinder’s breathtaking photo 
froze the action. We watched a pair of Merlins pass fast and high 
overhead and a little later, a powerful Peregrine Falcon swept 
around the margins of the pond in front of us. And as if to keep 
us entertained while all of this was going on, that same pair of 
Cooper’s Hawks continued to sail around sometimes engaging 
the resident pair of Red-tails in flight drama. 

A young, disturbingly tame, female Wood Duck, apparently 
imprinted on humans, kept close company. If encouraged, she 
softly nibbled at our hands, arms and neck seeking, I suppose, the 
sort of invertebrates generally found in watery habitats though 
not usually on persons who shower regularly. 

In front of the observation platform was a large expanse of cattail 
marsh from where, for the first hour or two, we could hear perhaps a 
dozen Red-winged Blackbirds clucking and chattering. Occasionally 
one or two would pop up for a moment, but then drop back out 
of sight. As the day warmed, the blackbirds became more active 




Peter Thoem from Linked- 
in website. 
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until, over a fairly short period around two hours after sunrise, 
they emerged and flew away We counted about forty red-wings 
departing; this seemed to have been a safe roost. 

During the middle two shifts we counted just twenty-six Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds, all fly-overs. But then in the last hour or so of 
the final shift, red-wings started to reappear; seventy of them. We 
could see them approaching us, high and far away, apparently 
intent on passing over until suddenly they’d drop like stones and 
plummet into the cattails. Were we seeing the mornings birds 
coming back, or were these new, migrating birds that had spotted 
an ideal roost in the depths of a cattail marsh, safe from predators? 
Just one of many questions that arise from the day’s observations. 

My thanks go to the many observers, committed and casual, who 
came out on a day with a forecasted 70% chance of rain (it didn’t), 
especially some much younger ones who helped us see and hear 
birds that were otherwise invisible and silent. 


that in twenty or forty years our successors will look at the data 
and start to understand the changes, the species’ gains and losses. 



Tys Theysmeyer and friend at The Long Watch\ 4 October, 2014 - photo 
Peter Thoem. 


The assembly of data over a long period is instructive; consider 
what our Fall Bird Count, the continent-wide Christmas Counts 
and Feeder Watches have revealed about population changes. 
It will take many years of The Long Watch for some trends to 
become apparent, but you’ve got to start sometime. My vision is 


We are developing plans for two Long Watches per year, probably 
in May and September or October, to be enhanced by some 
formalized routine censuses in the weeks before and after. So 
watch for the announcements and join us. We’re ambitious. Just 
don’t confuse it with the Big Sit; we’re different - and better. |j^ 



View from the lookout platform in Hendrie Valley for The Long Watch on 4 October 2014 - photo Peter Thoem. 
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Report on the Monthly Meeting of October 2014 


Stewards of Cootes Watershed 

by Joanne Di Maio 

I t is hard not to be impressed with the accomplishments of 
the Stewards of Cootes Watershed. At our October meeting, 
Executive Director, Alan Hansell shared with us an enthusiastic 
presentation of his efforts leading this neighbourhood-based 
stewardship group. 

Having grown up in Dundas, a stones throw away from Cootes 
Paradise, Alan has always been amazed with this nature sanctuary’s 
importance to migrating birds. Designated as a Nature Sanctuary since 
1927, Cootes is recognized for its amphibian and reptile populations, 
as well as its significance as a nursery for millions of fish every year 
which contributes to the health of fish populations in western Lake 
Ontario. Cootes is also home to over 40% of all plant and animal 
species found in Ontario, and 25% of all species found in Canada. 

Stepping back and taking an ecosystem perspective to the health 
of the watershed, Alan realized that Cootes will only be as healthy 
as its tributaries. This inspired him to examine what could be 
done to improve the health of the more than 20 creeks and brooks 
that drain into Cootes. Stewards of Cootes Watershed began in 
September 2012 with their first cleanup, but with the enthusiasm 


he found in the community and 
the need continually uncovered 
in the watershed, it has turned 
into a calling. An ambitious goal, 
the Stewards of Cootes Watershed 
aim to get the entire Lower Cootes 
Watershed (below the Escarpment) clean and keep it clean by the 
end of 2016. This would give our community the largest urban 
watershed devoid of litter and debris in all of Canada. 

In the two short years they have been operating, the Stewards have 
made remarkable steps towards achieving their goal. Volunteers 
have come out 1,078 times over 94 separate cleanups, putting in 
3,359 hours of work directly into the watershed. Through these 
efforts, volunteers have pulled out 1,666 bags of garbage, 369 
tires, 19,217 lbs of metal, and 65,526 lbs of rubble, for a total of 
117,543 lbs of debris. 

A rather unfortunate commentary on our urban environment, 
it takes more than one day to clean up the mess in some of our 
creeks. Undeterred, volunteers will return to the same spot again 



Alan Hansell at Cootes 
Paradise ; 8 December 2012 
from CSW website. 



Creeks of Cootes Watershed 
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and again, if that is whats needed to get the area cleaned up. For 
example, the Desjardins Trail between Princess Point and the 
fishway was the site of ten cleanups in 2013. Similarly, Spencer 
Creek between Thorpe Street and Cootes Drive Bridge was 
attended to 12 times in 2013. 

Every piece of garbage is removed during these clean ups, no 
matter how big, how small, or how difficult. Alan told us about the 
metal culvert which had broken off from Highway 403 and was 
sticking upright in Cootes Paradise. Cleverly, they removed it by 
rolling the 20 foot long 30” piece of pipe off the frozen surface of 
Cootes in the winter. He also told us about the hours spent along 
the banks of Cootes removing tiny shards of plastics that serve as 
ingestion hazards for wildlife. He was particularly proud of the 
1,200 lb tangle of industrial cord found in Spencer Creek that 
required 60 person hours to remove. Hundreds of Spottail Shiners 
were later observed spawning in the newly cleaned creek bed. 



Removing orange industrial cord from Spencer Creek , 14 July 2013 - photo 


JiaYing Liao. 

Once an area has been cleaned up, Volunteer Stewards are assigned 
their “own” reach of watershed to check for new debris every 30 
days. This monthly Stewardship is really the group’s core activity. 
Not only does this keep the cleaned areas clean, but volunteers 



Field Reports are effective. 
For example, they were 
able to identify a discharge 
of raw sewage into Spring 
Creek which resulted in an 


"Mountain" of 225 tires. 65 from 2012 
work done by SCW mostly from Spencer 
and Ancaster Creeks. 35 from 2012 by 
Mark Cameron in Spencer Creek. 125 
from 2012 work done by RBG in Cootes 
Paradsise and Grindstone Creek. SCW 
has removed 369 tires to date on their 
own - photo 10 March 2013, Barry Gray. immed iate response by the 

City of Hamilton to identify the cross connection and eliminate 
the pollution. The Stewards were also instrumental in having the 
City revise its procedures for dealing with ice rink scrapings at 
the end of the skating season. With proper disposal of red and 
blue line paint, watersheds will now be protected from future 
contamination. 


are often first to witness any 
events of environmental 
significance. This includes 
both identifying any new 
issues observed (e.g., algae 
blooms) and reporting on 
successes stories (e.g., the 
presence new species). 
These Field Reports are 
provided to the Ministry 
of the Environment, the 
City of Hamilton, the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, or the 
Hamilton Conservation 
Authority, as need be. 

Alan demonstrated that the 


The work of the Stewards of Cootes Watershed is a critical link 
in restoring Cootes Paradise. They would like to invite all those 
interested in joining them on one of their cleanups, to contact 
Alan at stewardsofcootes@gmail.com or 289-239-7649. 



Report on the Monthly Meeting of November 2014 


Gardening for the Birds, Bees and Butterflies with Brenda Van Ryswyk 


by Peter Thoem 

C ontext, truth and perspective are often the early casualties 
of a big story. I make this comment because in Brenda’s 
presentation at November’s meeting, one of her first tasks was 
to set the record straight about bees in general and honey bees 
in particular. She set out to debunk some popular myths: Honey 
bees will sting you if you threaten their hive, ask any beekeeper, 
but not all bees sting. Native solitary bees don’t sting; indeed 
many are too small to puncture your skin. Yellowjackets do most 
of the late summer picnic area stinging. 

The world won’t starve without honey bees to perform all 
of its pollination; indeed, it would be a sad state of affairs if it 
did. Certainly honey bees have their place. Industrial scale 
beekeepers move hundreds of hives around to almond orchards, 
blueberry patches and even cucumber fields, but the world is 
abuzz with thousands of pollinators including flies, beetles, 



moths, ants and hummingbirds. In 
fact anything that crawls over or 
among flowers is probably passing 
pollen from one flower’s anther to 
another’s stigma. 

But how can you or I make life 

easier for pollinators? That, after Brendo Van Ryswyk at Lyndhurst, 

„ , , r , Ontario, September 2011. 

all, was at the heart ot Brendas 

presentation. An intriguing and fairly simple idea is to provide 
nest opportunities for bees. A bundle of hollow plant stems of 
varying diameters secured in a sheltered site provides ideal egg- 
laying sites for many species. Something like phragmites stems 
would probably do the trick. And for the ground nesters, areas 
of earth, bare and untilled, is all they ask; they’ll dig their own 
burrows. 
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Over this past summer, the RBG had a fascinating and largely 
uncelebrated nest box for bees and wasps. Essentially it was a like a 
bluebird box with an open front and hinged openings on both sides 
and the back. The front face offered a wide array of different sizes of 

tubes and holes ready for use as egg 
chambers. The hinged doors at the 
side allowed you to peek in at some 
of the larvae and other goings-on. It 
was a most intricate construction that 
must have been someone’s labour of 
love, it defies concise description; you 
really had to be there. 

Providing nest sites is nice for 
the users of them, but doesn’t 
do a lot for the gardening 
experience. Fortunately, there’s 
an easy solution, planting flowers, 
preferably native species, and Brenda listed some of her favourites 
including: Monarda species like Wild Bergamot and Bee Balm, as 
well as asters, goldenrods and milkweeds. And when it comes to 
planting flowers, clumps and irregular patches are happier places 
for wildlife than rows of specimen plants. 



Great Golden Digger Wasp {Sohex ichneumonius) pollinating flowers at 


Urguhart Butterfly Garden ; 17 August 2013 - photo Barry Armstrong. 

Showy cultivars with freaky flower shapes do nothing for 
pollinators. The business end of the flower is often so buried as to 
be inaccessible. I don’t think Brenda meant to say that non-natives 
should be excluded from your dream garden, I don’t know about 
you, but all sorts of winged and crawling insects eagerly visited 
our nasturtiums, four-o-clocks and lavenders. But she did caution 
against packets of so-called “Wildflower Mix” seeds. They may 



Black and Gold Bumblebee on Mountain Mint ; 28 July 2014 , at 
Chiefswood Park, Ohsweken - photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 


well contain a variety of unwelcome strangers and not necessarily 
native plants at all, but certainly wild in the worst sense of the 
word. There are careful and reliable nurseries out there, but also 
plenty of other seed merchants less sympathetic to anyone’s goals 
for a low maintenance native garden - if there is such a thing. 

It’s perhaps ironic how Common Milkweed is enjoying something 
of a renaissance. Its cousin, Butterfly Weed, with its blazing orange 
flower clusters has had a place in cultivation for a while, and it has 
even been tinkered with to provide garden varieties. But Common 
Milkweed, once a pariah and black-listed “noxious weed”, has 



"Sweat Bee" at Urguhart Butterfly Garden ; 17 August 2013 - photo Barry 


Armstrong. 

recently been pardoned and is viewed as part of the solution to saving 
the Monarch from extinction, if it’s not already too late. Apart from 
its delicious mid-summer fragrance and value as a nectar source, 
Common Milkweed is where Monarchs get their start in life, first as 
an egg site, and then as food for the growing larvae. 

Brenda suggested that you permit some of summer’s fallen leaves 
to stay on the ground where they gather. There, they provide 
cover for queen bees and countless other invertebrates. I’m not 

Blue Mud Dauber (Chalvbion californicum) at Urquhart Butterfly Garden on 17 
A ugust 2014 - photo Barry Armstrong. 



a neat-freak but if you’ll permit me a bit of a rant; I can’t for the 
life of me see the point of slavishly raking up fallen leaves and (in 
Burlington anyway) swooshing them out to the curb for removal 
by the city: such a waste of a natural resource; such needless 
impoverishment of the soil; such a waste. Those leaves, which are 
the product of the soil, the ( continued on page 119) 



Bee box example from Pollinators 
Paradise Project website. 
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HNC’s Land Trust Program - What Do We Do? 


by Jen Baker, Land Trust Coordinator 

T he Hamilton Naturalists Clubs Land Trust Program is busy 
protecting and stewarding natural lands, and getting kids 
out in nature. 

HNC has been protecting natural areas since its inception in 1919 
by advocating for the protection of ecological gems such as Cootes 
Paradise. In 1961, the Club became the first non-governmental 
organization in Ontario (possibly in Canada) to buy land for 
conservation by purchasing the Spooky Hollow Nature Sanctuary. 
The Club then acquired the Short Hills Nature Sanctuary in 1967 
and expanded both nature sanctuaries in the 1990s. 

Around 2005, the HNC saw the need to protect ecologically 
significant land in the Hamilton-Burlington area and formalized 
the Land Trust Program. The Thomas & Mary Young and Amaolo 
Nature Sanctuaries were given to the Club by generous donors. 
We also entered into a unique partnership with Conservation 
Halton to purchase the Cartwright Nature Sanctuary. The HNC 
is responsible for permanently stewarding over 300 acres of 
natural lands in our five nature sanctuaries. 


HNC’s Nature Sanctuaries 
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Hamilton Naturalists' Club sanctuaries and locations. 


Due to our land securement successes, and the ability to think 
of creative ways to protect land, we have been contracted to lead 
land acquisition for the Cootes to Escarpment EcoPark System. 
As part of this, we are investigating an opportunity to purchase 
what may become the HNCs first property in the Burlington 
part of the Cootes to Escarpment EcoPark System. The Hamilton 
Conservation Authority has also contracted us to help with land 
securement on a large project on the east mountain. 

Acquiring the land is just the beginning, and is often the easy 
part, as stewarding the land is forever. HNC takes its stewardship 
responsibility seriously and does not acquire land we cannot 
properly care for. We are continually searching for funds to 
support stewardship activities that may range from a prescribed 
burn, to tree planting, to invasive species management. These 
activities follow recommendations contained in management 
plans which were developed for each of the nature sanctuaries. 


Our funders recognize the 
quality we put into each of 
our projects. As a result, 
we have had funding for 
multi-year endangered 
tree monitoring projects at 
Spooky Hollow and Short 
Hills Nature Sanctuaries. 

The HNC can now boast 
that it has the best studied Eastern Flowering Dogwoods in 
Canada! We have collected data on each of the almost 1,400 trees, 
along with more than 100 American Chestnuts and 40 Butternuts. 
This data is shared with the endangered species recovery teams 
to help with their efforts to protect endangered species. We have 
also undertaken successful meadow/grassland and tree planting 
restoration projects at the Amaolo Nature Sanctuary. 



Jen Baker, HNC Land Trust Coordinator at 
Cartwright Sanctuary, July 2012 - photo 
Wade Genders. 



HNCs Land Trust Program also 
creates habitats across the urban 


part of Hamilton. This began almost 
10 years ago with the Lands Inlet 
Nature Project which is naturalizing 
an area in Hamilton’s North End with 


the help of the local community. The 
success of this project has led the 
City of Hamilton to ask us to create 
butterfly gardens in some of its 
parks. Because of the high amount 
of community interest in creating 
pollinator habitats, we started the 
Pollinator Paradise Project in partnership with Environment 
Hamilton. Through this project, we are creating pollinator habitat 
in city parks, around community gardens, and on private lands. 


School kids watching birds 
at Amaolo Sanctuary, May 
2013 - photo Juby Lee. 


We care about trees in urban areas as well and conducted an 
urban tree inventory in Westdale this past summer. Through the 
Trees Count project, we collected 30 points of data on almost 
1,500 trees. The data is being analyzed by the forestry department 
at the University of Toronto and the results will indicate where 
the hazard trees are, as well as the plantable spots and the general 



Amaolo Nature Sanctuary pond, spring 2013 - photo Jen Baker. 
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health of Westdale’s urban forest. The project has generated 
good discussions among partners and agencies, including the 
City of Hamilton, about activities that can be undertaken to 
improve the health of Hamilton’s urban forest. This has inspired a 
neighbourhood in east Hamilton to partner with us on a backyard 
tree planting program in spring 2015. 



Betty Blashill Memorial Benchi, Spooky Hollow Sanctuary\ 20 October 


2007 - photo Glenn Barrett. 

The third big area for the land trust program is to get kids from 
downtown Hamilton out in nature. For many of the students it 
is their first time in a natural area. Through the program we visit 
the classroom and talk about trees, pollinators, local wildlife and 
habitats - all curriculum-based topics. We then go back to the 
classroom and teach the students how to grow native plants or 
trees from seed. The students care for their plants in the classroom 
and then plant them at the Amaolo Nature Sanctuary during 
their nature outing. The remainder of the nature outing is spent 
exploring, learning to use binoculars, dip netting in a pond, and 
whatever else we see. We’ve discovered that being able to see the 
students multiple times is key to them retaining the information 
and making the most of the program. We generally work with 
seven teachers in four schools, but this year more teachers have 
heard about the program and have asked to be involved. We 
appreciate your donations to this year’s Trees Please! program. 
Thanks to your support we’ll be working with 11 classes (and 
counting). The classes have been very interested in the pollinator 
program that we delivered this fall, and are excited about the 
Trees Please! program in the spring. 



Marsh Wren at West Pond, Cootes Paradise, 23 November 2014 - photo 

Rob Porter. 


Much of the work of the land trust program is done with a small 
pool of dedicated volunteers and the generosity of our funders and 
donors. We make a lot happen with a small budget and limited 
capacity. The amount of paid support varies depending on the 
amount of funding that is available. We currently have one full¬ 
time staff person, and five part-time contractors. By April we will 
have one full-time staff person and one occasional contractor. This 
makes the strong partnerships we have with other organizations 
more important as we can share resources and expertise. It also 
makes the work of the HNC’s Volunteer Engagement Team very 
important as they work hard to find volunteers with expertise 
that can contribute to the activities. We are happy to say that new 
volunteers are already working with us. 

We welcome new volunteers and appreciate any support that 
can be given! If you have questions about the HNC’s Land Trust 
Program, or are interested in making a donation to support the 
program, please contact Jen Baker at land@hamiltonnature.org 
or 905-524-3339. 

We would like to take this opportunity to thank our funders, 
including the many generous HNC members.- Other funders 
that we’re currently working with include: Hamilton Community 



Volunteer tree planting at Amaolo Nature Sanctuary, 16 June 2013 


photo Jen Baker. 

Foundation, Ministry of Natural Resources, Hamilton Future 
Fund, Ontario Trillium Foundation, TD Friends of the 
Environment, Helen McCrae Peacock Foundation, Ontario Land 
Trust Assistance Program, and the Metcalf Foundation. 

At the Bird Study Group 

19 January (Monday) 7:30 p.m. 

Burlington Seniors' Centre, 2285 New St., Burlington. 


This month, Dove Moore will give a talk on 
Common Tern colonies in the Hamilton area. 
Come at 7:00 for coffee and conversation. 
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URBAN FOREST UPDATE 


Westdale Tree Count Reveals Lack of Diversity & Preponderance of Non-Native Trees 


by Giuliana Casimirri 

A comprehensive survey of 1327 trees covering a 30 ha area of 
south Westdale this summer, called Trees Count, revealed 
some interesting insights into the current state of our urban 
forest. Trees Count demonstrated that only a few species of trees 
are dominant in this area and that the most common urban tree 
encountered was Norway Maple. These two findings do not bode 
well for the future of Westdales urban forest and for the large 
natural forest areas adjacent to this neighbourhood. 

Despite experiencing several waves of urban tree losses in the last 
half century, most municipalities in North America, including 
Hamilton, have not given much thought to increasing species 
diversity or increasing the proportion of native trees in their 
tree planting programs. Diversity is critical to buffer the future 
urban forest from invasive insects, disease, drought, and climate 
change. Diversity in an urban forest comes from planting a wider 
variety of tree species, and ensuring a greater age and genetic 
diversity among trees planted. Diversity also comes from strategic 
planning of how different tree species are distributed and the 
use of locally adapted native trees, especially adjacent to natural 
forest areas. The preponderance of Norway Maple - a non-native 
and aggressive invader of natural forest - in Westdales urban 
forest, also highlights how a lack of tree establishment planning 
can negatively impact the ecological structure and function of 
our natural areas. 

Trees Count data demonstrates that to be sustainable, Westdales 
urban forest will require tree establishment planning that is 
driven by canopy cover, species diversity and species distribution 
targets. At the same time, stewardship plans should be in place 
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for all public natural areas 
to ensure that native species 
within them are protected 
and enhanced. 

Tree Planting Pilot Project 

Aims to Grow Urban Forest 

Where It Is Needed Most 

T hanks to funding 
support from the 
Helen McCrea Peacock Foundation, and the McCallum/ 
McBride Fund of the Hamilton Community Foundation, the 
HNC will be launching a private property tree planting program 
in Crown Point in early 2015. The goal of this project is to plant 
trees in urban backyards in an area of Hamilton, which has low 
tree cover and experiences poor air quality. This collaborative 
tree-planting project provides a backyard consultation, full 
planting service, tree care guidance and a follow-up visit for 
residents. Our full service tree planting program will ensure 
that the most appropriate trees are planted in the best locations 
and that these trees thrive and contribute to community health, 
nature appreciation and other urban forest benefits. % 
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Giu liana Casimirri, summer 2014. 



Greenbelt and Niagara Escarpment Plan 10 Year Reviews 


Your Letters Count 

by Bruce Mackenzie 

W e have just gone through a provincial and municipal election 
and not long from now we will have the opportunity of 
voting again in a Federal election. From the recent low voter 
turnouts we know that many people must think, “Why vote? What 
difference does it make?” Well, your vote, your voice counts a lot. 

I think that every person who does not vote makes my vote 
become twice as important. If you are not heard others will be. 
I also believe that we should never underestimate the power of 
positive communication with politicians through either voting or 
regular communications. 

Politicians and political parties have ears. They have eyes. We 
must present our ideas to them to be heard and seen. 


Recently the Globe and 
Mail made the plight of 
the victims of thalidomide 
a national priority of the 
Conservative Government 
of Canada. Without the 
front page coverage no 
one knows if the voices of the victims would have ever been heard. 

In a Globe and Mail column by Sylvia Stead, she discusses the role 
that journalists played in getting the attention of the government 
but she goes on to say, “But journalism alone doesn’t drive the 
public agenda; it needs help. Those who follow the news must 



Bruce Mackenzie at Isaac Lake, Bruce Peninsula, 
29 August 2014 - photo Laurie Mackenzie. 
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make their feelings known, whether by commenting online, 
writing to the editor, or going directly to their elected officials .” 

I know that members of naturalists organizations care. If you 
didn’t, you would not belong to clubs like the HNC. You likely 
belong to more than one such organization. 

Your voice is needed now. In 2015 the Greenbelt Plan and the 
Niagara Escarpment Plan are up for review by the Provincial 
Government. You know how important the lands that are 
protected by the NEC and the Greenbelt are to you and to your 
quality of life and to your children. Many others would rather see 
the lands become open for development, and they are actively 
lobbying the municipal and provincial governments to sway the 
politicians and planners who control the NEC and the Greenbelt. 
They have already started their advertising programmes. 

Today is the time to let your voice be heard. Let the politicians 
know that you care deeply. You can send an email but better yet 
send a letter. Emails get lost in the swamp of emails. Think of 
your own life. You read every letter sent to you but you find it 
easy to skip an email. If you can’t send a letter, send an email or 
call your local MLA’s office. 

Spend the money on a postage stamp. The reward will be greater 
from your investment. I have listed the addresses for ministers 
responsible for the NEC and the Greenbelt. You don’t have 
to go into specifics. Let them know that the NEC and or the 
Greenbelt are very important to your quality of life and to the 
environment, for today and tomorrow. Tell them to hold on to 
what you consider precious. Reinforce that you voted for nature 
and conservation, and for land planning that looks well into the 
future for the next generation. 


If we allow the Greenbelt and the NEC, which we have worked 
so hard for, to be diluted we will surely see lands become paved 
over. Copy the Premier Kathleen Wynne’s office and your MPP 
no matter what party they represent. Copy your local municipal 
councillor. They need to know what their constituents care about. 
Niagara Escarpment Plan write : 

The Honourable Bill Mauro 
Minister of Natural Resources 
and Forestry 
Suite 6630 6th Floor, 

99 Wellesley St. W. 

Toronto, ON, M7A 1W3 
Bmauro.mpp.co@liberal.ola.org 

Greenbelt Plan write: 

The Honourable Ted McMeekin 
Minister of Municipal Affairs 
and Housing 
17th Floor, 777 Bay St. 

Toronto, ON, M5G 2E5 
Tmcmeekin.mpp.co@liberal.ola.org 

Copy: 

Premier Kathleen Wynne 
Legislative Building 
Queen’s Park 
Toronto, ON, M7A 1A1 
Premier @ontario.ca 

Your MPP and councillor, Google them. Don’t forget that letters 
to the editors are an important way of communicating with your 
neighbour. Use your local paper. Build the momentum. ^ 


Spirit of Red Hill Valley Lecture 

The 10th annual Spirit of Red 
Hill Valley lecture is now 
finalized for Wednesday, January 
14 at 7 p.m. at First Unitarian 
Church, 170 Dundurn Street 
South in Hamilton. Our guest 
speaker will be Dr. John Smol, 
one of Canadas top scientists 
whose topic will be: “Living 
Downwind - Tracking Pollution 

Patterns from the Alberta Tar 

Sands”. The ground-breaking 
pollution monitoring research 
by the team led by the Queens 
University freshwater ecologist 
was released in January 2013 but 
hit the news again last summer 
when it was revealed that the 
federal Conservatives were upset 
about Smols public comments. 
More recently Dr. Smols work 
on the ‘jellification of Ontario 
lakes was widely reported. 


Terry Carleton - 2014 Junior Volunteer of the Year (VOY) Award 


by Bill Lamond 

O n November 6 th 2014, the HNC Board bestowed the Junior 
Volunteer of the Year (VOY) award on Terry Carleton. Terry was 
awarded this honour at the December General Meeting on 8 th December, 
although unfortunately, he could not be present on this evening. 

Terry became a member of the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
in the late fall of 2008. This was largely in response to a 
development proposal in Dundas to erect a storage facility in an 
environmentally sensitive area, adjacent to the Desjardins Canal, 
along King Street and Olympic Drive. This area was the Dundas 
Eco-park Gateway area, part of the Cootes to Escarpment Eco- 
Park System. Terry contacted some HNC Board members about 
this development and he subsequently became active within the 
Club to help fight this development. Terry become the HNC 
Conservation & Education Director in February of 2009 and held 
this position until October 2013 when he resigned this position 
due to severe time constraints from his job as a professor in the 
Forestry Department of the University of Toronto. 

During his time on the Board, Terry was a very active C&E 
Director, especially with the storage facility proposal in the 
spring and summer of 2009. This storage facility proposal was 


opposed by several groups and was appealed 
to the Ontario Municipal Board (OMB). The 
HNC was a “participant” at the OMB hearing 
and Terry was very active in the planning of 
the HNC position at the OMB hearing. In fact, 

Terry was heavily involved with the whole f rom University 
process, all of the way to the successful outcome 0 ^website° 
that kept this inappropriate development out of 
this environmentally sensitive area. Following this, in his C& E 
file, Terry was quite involved with a contentious development 
proposal at St Joseph’s Villa in the Dundas/Ancaster area adjacent 
to natural lands in the Dundas Valley amongst other things. 

Terry was a very busy HNC member leading hikes for the HNC 
on an annual basis once he joined the HNC. Usually these 
hikes were in the Spencer Gorge or Dundas Peak area and often 
focussed on bryophytes (mosses) a specialty of Terry’s. He also 
has given two excellent presentations to HNC General Meetings 
in the last few years. 

Terry has only been an HNC member for a short time but his 
impact on the HNC and the local environment has been significant 
and the HNC Board believes that he is a most deserving recipient 
of the HNC Junior VOY award. ^ 



Terry Carleton 
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(continued from page 114) 

rain and the sun, belong back in the soil at the end of the day. 
Not, I suggest, in the back of a truck or on a bonfire, perfect lawns 
notwithstanding. 

Finally, how about a 
helping hand for the birds. 

Bird feeders are nice but 
Brenda suggests that a 
supply of clean water is 
equally welcome; birds 
need shallow puddly 
places for bathing. You 
could also go an extra 
mile and add a soft mud 
shoreline to your garden 
pond as an interesting 
bonus and a place for 
wasps to collect nest 
material. Til bet few urban 
gardens can be said to have 
a wasps beach, but then 
gardens for the birds, bees 
and butterflies are unusually special places anyway. 

And lastly, perhaps one of the nicest lines from Brenda this 
evening was this: “If we had no holes in our leaves wed have no 
butterflies.” 



Red-belted Bumblebee (Bom bus rufocinctus) 
on Gray-headed Cone flower at Conservation 
Halton HQ, LowviHe, 20 August 2014 - photo 
Brenda Van Ryswyk. 



Leaf cutter bee, one of the Meaachiledae (native tunnel nesting bees) on 
golden rod. They are distinctive for their pollen collection on the underside 
of their abdomen (rather than the typical of having it on their legs). Kelso 
Conservation Area, 29 August 2012 - photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 



A mix of aster species at Conservation Halton HQ, LowviHe, 15 September 
2014. Asters are great at attracting nectaring insects and look beautiful 
too - photo Brenda Van Ryswyk. 
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Masses of ducks, mostly Greater Scaup and Long-tailed Duck (Oldsquaw for you old-timers), on Lake Ontario at Gray's Road on 8 January 2014. This area 
of Ontario is an Important Bird Area (West End of Lake Ontario I BA) due to the presence of large numbers of wintering ducks (see article on I BAs on page 
102). This photo has five species of duck that are fairly obvious. See if you can find them all. However, i think there are seven species in total, and no, i don't 
think there is a Lesser Scaup present. Can you find the other two species present? Let me know what you think - photo Barry Cherriere. 
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An amazing flock of Sandhill Cranes over Valley Inn on 21 November by Barry Cherriere. An earlier flock of 37 birds was just a warm-up to this flock that 
Barry estimated at 80+ birds. This same flock was photographed later by Dan Copeland over La Salle Park and he was able to count either 89 or 90 

birds , one of the largest flocks to date recorded in the Hamilton Study Area. 
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Return undeliverable Canadian Addresses to: 
The Hamilton Naturalists' Club 
WestdaleP.O. Box 89052 
Hamilton i, ON L8S4R5 
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